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A ntinous was a court favourite of the emperor Hadrian who 
died in the Nile in a.d. 130. We do not know much more 
about his life than that, but we do have a very large archaeo¬ 
logy of his statues, busts, and coins. Since in his lifetime 
Antinous was essentially a nobody, their sheer quantity is an 
extraordinary phenomenon that requires explanation, as Bert 
Smith argues. 


A recent exhibition at the Ashmolean 
Museum in Oxford centred on a remark¬ 
able Antinous bust from Syria that 
captures the boy’s sultry beauty well. It is 
a sensitive version of his authorized 
portrait and reproduces the approved bust 
form and turn of the head carefully: 
Antinous looks down with modesty before 
the gaze of his elders. This is one of the 
best surviving marble portraits of 
Antinous (there are more than eighty) and 
it is unusual in two respects: it is from 
Syria and it is inscribed. 

The exhibition argued that most of the 
surviving texts about the boy get in the 
way of understanding the Antinous 
phenomenon. In the archaeological 
evidence we see the creation of a new 
divinity - Antinous as a god - but this has 
been turned instead into a love story or 
empty flattery of the emperor. The ravings 
of early Christian polemicists are 
preferred to the detailed archaeology of a 
new god being made before our eyes. 
Other emperors had boyfriends, but it 
doesn’t explain why this one became a god 
worshipped across the empire. The 
Antinous cult was about more than sex. 

Aristocrats and Christians 

For us and for antiquity, Antinous’ life 
really began when he was dead. His 
posthumous coins, inscriptions, and 
carved marbles are the only near-contem¬ 
porary evidence. Later there came hostile 
aristocratic Roman and Christian writers 
that for different reasons hated both 
Hadrian and Antinous. These highly 
coloured negative texts were essentially a 
response to the huge number of Antinous’ 
monuments still on display. The statues 
and busts seemed provocative and raised 
questions about who this boy was and 
what he had done to deserve such abun¬ 
dant honours. 


Aristocrats and Christians alike used 
Hadrian’s well-recorded grief at the boy’s 
death to accuse the emperor of the worst 
they could think of - the time-honoured, 
unknowable charge of sexual misconduct. 
Aristocratic historians hated Hadrian 
because he had killed four senators at the 
start of his reign, and Christians used 
Antinous’ images as a whipping post for 
two of their favourite hate-themes - the 
dangers of statues and the dangers of sex. 
The early Christians were not merely 
homophobic, they were against sex and 
pleasure of all kinds. 

Life 

Antinous was born in northwest Asia 
Minor in the 110s (the year is not known), 
and he died in 130 in Egypt near 
Hermopolis - drowned in the Nile while 
he was with Hadrian’s court on a tour up 
the river. Hadrian named a new city foun¬ 
dation on the east bank in his honour - 
Antinoopolis (‘Antinous City’), which 
grew to be a big and impressive place. The 
only other things we know of Antinous’ 
life are (1) that he was a country boy, born 
outside the city of Bithynion (modern 
Bolu), in a rural area called Mantineion, 
and (2) that he participated in a lion hunt 
with the emperor in the desert south of 
Alexandria towards the start of the impe¬ 
rial tour in Egypt in 130. 

Antinous had no official position at 
Hadrian’s court (he was too young); he 
was not an office-holder of any kind; and 
he was not a Roman citizen. We know only 
that in 130 he was part of the imperial 
entourage. He never appears in the media 
of the Roman imperial state - not on impe¬ 
rial coins, dedications, calendars, monu¬ 
ments, or reliefs. Hadrian may have initi¬ 
ated the boy’s cult by the foundation of 
Antinoopolis, but he did not promote it 
through the normal state channels. Its 


uptake and spread were due mainly to 
local and private initiative. We find local 
temples, festivals, games, poems, coin 
issues, and burial clubs in his honour. 
Antinous has a remarkable impact in 
surviving archaeology, but little of it has 
any visible connection with Hadrian. 

The Syrian bust 

The inscribed bust was found in 1879 at 
Banyias, on the Syrian coast, south of 
Latakia. The inscription on its foot reads: 
‘To hero Antinous, M. Lucceius Flaccus’. 
Flaccus was probably a member of the 
local elite with Roman citizenship. What 
is most significant is that the inscription is 
in the form of a votive dedication to 
Antinous. It should be translated in full as 
follows: Marcus Lucceius Flaccus (dedi¬ 
cated this bust) to the hero Antinous. In 
other words, this was a religious offering. 

The bust combines the classically beau¬ 
tiful face of a god with a thin layer of 
portrait-like effect. The hair falls in big, 
soft curling locks at the brow and long 
locks behind - this is the natural un-styled 
hair of young heroes like Achilles, Adonis, 
or Meleager. Although his portrait has an 
elevated godlike beauty, it is striking how 
easy it is to recognise. 

The bust shares with all other Antinous 
images a central portrait model - an orig¬ 
inal court creation, made available to 
workshops and buyers around the empire 
by mechanisms that escape us entirely. We 
can call this original image the ‘autho¬ 
rized’ portrait. It was used for Antinous’ 
portrait in a great variety of media - sta¬ 
tues, busts, reliefs, gems, and coins. His 
88 surviving marble portraits are spread 
across the Roman Empire from Spain to 
Syria, with concentrations in Italy and 
Greece. In Asia Minor, where many 
communities minted their own bronze 
coins, more than thirty cities put out coin 
issues with the portrait of Antinous named 
interchangeably as ‘hero’ or ‘god’. As on 
the Syrian bust to ‘Antinous the hero’, 
there was little difference in this period in 
the Greek East in the divine status of a god 
versus a hero. Antinous is shown in differ¬ 
ent images with the divine attributes, for 
example, of Apollo, Hermes, Silvanus, 
Osiris, and especially Dionysus. 
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Age 

We don’t know when Antinous was born 
or how old he was when he drowned in the 
Nile. Current thinking has him as much as 
thirty years old when he died. This is not 
however what his statues suggest. They 
are of course idealized, but Roman 
portraits at some level were meant to look 
verifiably like their subjects, and 
Antinous’ age in his portrait should be 
assumed to be that at his death in 130 
which launched the whole cult. 

Ancient statues distinguish carefully 
between subjects that are the age of youths 
and those that are the age of prepubescent 
boys (whether mortal or divine). There are 
twelve surviving statues that show 
Antinous fully naked, and in all of them 
he has the well-understood formulation of 
pre-pubescence - the soft hairless groin of 
those in the distinct ancient age-category 
of pais or boy. The statues may then 
suggest that Antinous was no more than 
say 13-14 in a.d. 130. Apart from modern 
supposition, there is no other evidence. 

Cult promoters and contexts 

The initial spark for Antinous’ cult was 
doubtless the personal interest of the 
emperor. It was then promoted we know 
by some regime-loyalists - for example, 
the great sophist Polemon, friend of 
Hadrian, who paid for an Antinous- 
themed coin issue at Smyrna. There were 
also private and lower-level devotees. A 
private citizen called Sosthenes set up a 
small altar inscribed ‘To Antinous, the 
new god’ in his hometown Bithynion. 

Another keen private worshipper had a 
small bust made of Egyptian alabaster 
which can be disassembled into four sepa¬ 
rate parts for packing in a travelling case. 
A burial club for ex-slaves at Lanuvium 
south of Rome met and worshipped in its 
temple of Diana and Antinous. A 
distracted citizen in third-century Egypt 
named Sarapammon had a binding spell 
prepared asking various deities led by 
Antinous ‘spirit of the dead’ to keep his 
lover Ptolemais faithful to him alone in all 
forms of love-making (‘she should not be 
fucked, buggered, or should not give any 
pleasure to another man, except to me’). 
The god of Antinoopolis was a potent 
figure who answered your prayers. 

Several Antinous statues had evocative 
cult settings. The famous statue from 
Delphi was found, together with its base, 
at the back of its small cult chamber on the 
terrace behind the main temple of Apollo. 
It must have remained in position through¬ 
out antiquity to be found there by its 
French excavators in 1894. A colossal 
statue now in the Vatican, the Braschi 
Antinous (front cover), was an ‘acrolithic’ 
cult figure - that is, with head and naked 
parts in marble, the missing clothed parts 


in probably gilded bronze. It was found in 
1793 in a Roman villa near Praeneste. 

The best-recorded private cult-place for 
Antinous is at the villa of Herodes Atticus 
at Loukou in southern Greece. A seated 
acrolithic cult-statue of the boy was exca¬ 
vated here in 1996 in a large apsidal hall 
adjoining the main part of the villa (see 
plan above). An armoured bust of Hadrian 
with a mask of Antinous on its chest (right) 
was also found in the villa. This is unusual 
and exciting: it is the only surviving 
monument that represents Antinous and 
Hadrian together. A mask in this position 
on a cuirass normally represents the scary 
Medusa - but this can hardly be intended 
as an Antinous-Medusa! The mask has 
wings in its hair, and these are attributes 
of the god Hermes, in whose guise 
Antinous was often represented. 

Boy made god 

The bust from Syria was dedicated to 
Antinous as a religious offering by a local 
citizen. Hadrian is nowhere in the frame. 
Antinous was clearly felt by many across 
the empire to be a powerful new divinity 
who could get things done for his worship¬ 
pers. He has more surviving portraits than 
any member of the imperial family except 
the emperor, and more than some emper¬ 
ors themselves. Whatever relationship 
this beautiful daimon had enjoyed with 
Hadrian when alive, his posthumous cult, 
radiating from its centre at Antinous City 
in middle Egypt, was something in and for 
itself. Although an imperial sex liaison 
would not conflict with such divine cult, 
we have no firm idea about the love aspect. 
From the material evidence, however, we 
have a detailed idea of the god aspect. This 
then is what an archaeological Antinous 
looks like - more a god than a lover. 
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